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Freshwater, Isle of Wight.—On the anni- 
versary of Tennyson’s birthday, 6 August, 
1897, a beacon cross was dedicated to his 
memory on the outermost angle of the 
western coast of the island. It is con- 


| structed of Cornish granite, and is about 


| 38 feet high. 
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The ceremony of unveiling 
was performed by the Very Rev. Dr. Bradley, 
Dean of Westminster, and prayers were 
offered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


'The spot is one to which Tennyson used to 
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MEN OF LETTERS (continued). 

Hughenden, Bucks.—On an eminence in 
Hughenden Park is an obelisk about 50 feet 
high, erected in 1863 by Viscountess Beacons- 
field to the memory of her husband’s father, 


STATUES IN THE 


Isaac D’Israeli, author of ‘The Curiosities | 


of Literature.’ It is thus inscribed :— 

In memory of Isaac Disraeli of Bradenham in 
this county, Esquire, and Hon. D.C.L. of the 
University of Oxford, who by his happy genius 
diffused among the multitude that elevating taste 
for literature which, before his time, was the 
privilege only of the learned. This monument 
was raised in affectionate remembrance by Mary 
Anne, the wife of his eldest son the Right. Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the Manor; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1852, 1858, 1859, and now 
for the sixth time Knight of this Shire. 


An inscription to the memory of Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield, who died 15 December, 
1872, has since been added. 





make a daily pilgrimage, and was formerly 
occupied by the Nodes Beacon. On the east 
face of the cross is the following inscription : 
In Memory of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson 
this Cross is raised, 
A Beacon to Sailors, 
By the people of Freshwater and other friends 
in England and America. 

Arbury, near Nuneaton.—Close to South 
Farm, where George Eliot (Mary Ann 
Evans) was born 22 November, 1819, a 
monument has been erected to her memory in 
Arbury Park. It was set up by Mr. F. A. 
Newdigate-Newdigate, in whose family her 
father was employed as land agent. The 
memorial is in shape like a milestone, 
and stands on three receding blocks. The 
front is thus inscribed :— 

George 
Eliot 
1819-1880. 

Sheffield.—On 26 August, 1854, a bronze 
statue of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law 
Rhymer, was erected by public subscription 
in the Market-Place. It is the work of 
Barnard, and represents the poet bareheaded, 
seated upon a knoll. In 1875 it was re- 
moved to its present position in Weston 
Park, ‘‘ where it remains, sadly neglected, if 
not despised, as a work of art.’> On the 
plain square pedestal is carved the one word 

ELLIOTT. 

Sheffield. —At the cost of 1,000/., raised 
by public subscription, a bronze statue of 
James Montgomery, the journalist-poet, was 
placed over his grave, near the principal 
entrance of the General Cemetery, in 1861. 
On the pedestal it is stated that a prominent 
part was taken in the erection of the statue 
by the teachers, scholars, and friends of 
Sunday schools in Sheffield. There are 
also inscribed suitable extracts from Mont- 
gomery’s poems ‘ Prayer’ and ‘ The Grave,’ 
and the following lines :— 

Here lies interred, beloved by all who knew him, 
the Christian poet, patriot, and philanthropist. 
Wherever poetry is read, or Christian hymns sung, 
in the English language, ‘he being dead, yet 
speaketh,’ by the genius, piety and taste embodied 
in his writings. 
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The statue, which is described as 
capital likeness,” was 
Bell. (See 88. vii. 333.) 
Dorchester, Dorset.—Beside the south 
porch of the church of St. Peter is a bronze 
statue of William Barnes, ‘‘ the laureate of 
Dorset.’ It was designed by E. Roscoe 
Mullins, and unveiled by the Bishop of 
Salisbury 4 February, 1889. The parson- 
poet is represented standing erect, bare- 
headed, clad in long loose coat and knee- 
breeches. His hands are crossed in front, 
and the right hand logsely grasps a manu- 
script. The pedestal is thus inscribed :-— 
Rey. William Barnes 
1801-1886. 

Zoo now I hope his kindly feace 

Is gone to vind a better pleace : 

But still wi’ vo’k a-left behind, 

He'll always be a-kept in mind. 
The above lines are taken from Barnes’s 
‘Rural Poems in the Dorset Dialect.’ 


Stratford-on-Avon.—To commemorate the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria Mr. G. W. Childs 
of Philadelphia presented a Shakespeare 
fountain and clock-tower to the town. It 
stands in Rother Street, and was unveiled 
by Sir Henry Irving on 17 October, 1887. 
The structure is 50 feet high, the lower part 
being of Peterhead granite, and the upper 
part of Bolton gray-stone. Above the four 
dials of the clock is a spire terminating with 
a gilded vane and flanked by four turrets. 
At the angles below are displayed shields 
containing the arms of Great Britain and the 
American stars and stripes. It is thus 
inscribed :— 

(South side : over entrance :) 
The gift of an American Citizen, 
George W. Childs of Philadelphia, 
to the town of Shakespeare, 
in the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria. 
(North side: over fountain :) 
Honest water 
Which ne’er left man i’ the mire. 
‘ Timon of Athens,’ Act. I. se. ii. 
(West side :) 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
‘Henry VIII.,’ Act. V. sc. iv. 
(East side :) 

Ten thousand honours and blessings on the 
bard who has thus gilded the dull realities of life 
with innocent illusions.— Washington Irving’s 
* Stratford-on-Avon..’ 

In the garden on the south side of the 
Memorial Theatre stands the group of 


| 


a | 
the work of John | 
' land Gower. 





bronze statuary presented to the town in 
1888 by the sculptor, Lord Ronald Suther- 
The five figures were modelled 
by Lord Ronald in Paris, the work taking 
the greater part of twelve years to accom- 
plish. They consist of Shakespeare and 
four of his principal characters—Lady 
Macbeth (Tragedy), Hamlet (Philosophy), 
Prince Henry (History), and Sir John 
Falstaff (Comedy). 

The figure of Shakespeare crowns the 
design, and is represented seated, bare- 
headed and leaning forward. The right 
hand grasps a quill pen, and the left arm 
is thrown negligently over the back of a 
chair, the hand grasping a manuscript. 
The four figures stand round the circular 
pedestal, and above them are inscribed the 
following characteristic quotations :— 

(North side :) Lady Macbeth. 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 
* Macbeth,’ Act V. sc. vii. 
(South side :) Prince Henry. 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him. 
‘Henry V.,’ Act I. se. 
Hamlet. 
Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 
‘Hamlet,’ Act V. se. ii 
(West side :) Falstaff. 
I am not only witty in myself, 
But the cause that wit is in other men. 
*2 Henry IV.,’ Act I. se. ii 
Below these are inscribed :— 
(North side :) Ronald Gower 


1. 
(East side :) 


to 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
(South side:) This monument was unveiled on the 
10th Oct., 1888, by Lady Hodgson, wife of Sir 
Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., in the fifth year of 
his mayoralty. 

In New Place Garden is the group in 
relief formerly on the Boydell Gallery, Pall 
Mall. It depicts Shakespeare seated on a 
mound between the Dramatic Muse (left) 
and the Genius of Painting (right). The 
former grasps a lyre, and with her left 
hand presents a wreath to the poet; the 
latter holds a palette and brushes, and with 
her right hand draws attention to the central 
figure. Beneath are Hamlet’s lines (Act I. 
se. li.) :— 

He was aman; _ take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
On the plinth is inscribed :— 

This alto-relievo | representing Shakespeare 
seated between the Dramatic Muse and the Genius 
of Painting | (formerly in the front of the Shake- 
speare Gallery, Pall Mall, London) | was presented 
to this Town by | Charles Holte Bracebridge, 
Esq. | Atherstone Hall | 1871. 
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In an alcove on the front wall of the 
Town Hall is a leaden (?) statue of Shake- 
speare, presented by Garrick in 1768. The 
poet is represented leaning his left elbow 
upon a pedestal, and in his left hand grasping 
an open scroll, to which he points with his 
right hand. It bears the following words 
from Act V. se. i. of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’: 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to 
heav'n ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Immediately below the figure are Hamlet’s 

lines :— 


Take him for all in all, 7 
We shall not look upon his like again. 
Below this is inscribed :— 
The Corporation 
and Inhabitants of Stratford 
Assisted by 
The munificent Contributions 
of the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen in the Neighbourhood 
Rebuilt this Edifice in the Year 1768. 
The Statue of Shakespear 
and his Picture within 
were given by David Garrick, Esq. 
IKkeswick.—Fronting Friar’s Crag—‘“‘ one 
of the three most beautiful scenes in Europe,” 
as Ruskin called it—a monolith has been 
placed to his memory. It was unveiled 
by Ruskin’s cousin Mrs. Arthur Severn on 
6 October, 1900. It stands about 50 paces 
from the face of the Crag, and consists of a 
block of Skiddaw granite, rough and un- 
hewn as it came from the quarry. On the 
front a circular portrait medallion of Ruskin 
is sunk in the slab; and on the back is 
carved the design used as his symbol. 
The memorial is thus inscribed :— 
(Front :) John Ruskin 
MDCCCXIX MDCCCC 
The first thing 
which I remember 
as an event in life 
was being taken by 
my nurse to the brow 
of Friar’s Crag on 
Derwentwater. 
The Spirit of God 
is around you in the 
air that you breathe 
His glory in the 
light that you see 
and in the fruitful- 
ness of the earth and 
the joy of its creatures. 
He has written for you 
day by day His revelation 
and He has granted you 
day by day your daily 
bread. 


(Back :) 


(On plinth :) 

In keeping of the National Trust for places of 
| historic interest and natural beauty. 
| KXillearn, Stirlingshire. — At the birth- 
place of George Buchanan (1506-82) the 
neighbouring géntry erected an obelisk of 
white millstone grit to his memory in June, 
1788. It is 19 feet square at the base, and 
rises to a height of 103 feet. No inscription 
was placed upon it at the time. Beneath 
the foundation stone, however, a hermetically 
sealed bottle was deposited, containing a 
silver medal with the following inscription :— 

In Memoriam 
Georgii Buchanani 
Poetz et Historici celeberrimi : 
Accolis Hujus Loci ultro Conferentibus, 
Hee Columna Posita est, 1788 
Jacobus Craig Architect, Edinburgen. 
At the base of the memorial the following 
eulogium, composed by Prof. William 
Ramsay of Glasgow University, was in- 
scribed in 1850 :— 
Memorize tern 
Georgii Buchanani 
Vivi 
Inter Fortes Fortis 
Inter Doctos Docti 
Inter Sapientes Sapientissimi 
Qui Tenax Propositi 
Impiorum Sacerdotium minas ridens 
Tyrannorum szvorum minas spernens 
Purum Numinis Cultum 
Atque 
Jura Humani Generis 
A Pessima Superstitione atque ab infima ser- 
vitute. 
Imperterritus Vindicavit 
Hoe Monumentum 
Domum Paternam et Natalia Rura Prospectans 
Sumptibus et Pietate Populorum 
Olim Extructum 
Etas Postera 
Reficiendum Curavit 
Anno Christi D.N, 
MDCCCL. 

Paisley.—Robert Tannahill, the weaver- 
poet, was born at Paisley 2 June, 1774, and 
at the centenary of his birth a series of annual 
concerts for the singing of his songs was 
organized in his native town. By this a 
fund of 800/. was raised, which formed the 
nucleus of a public subscription for a monu- 
ment to his memory. On 20 October, 1883, 
a bronze statue, erected on a pedestal of 
red Aberdeen granite, was unveiled by Mr. 
W. Peattie, Chairman of the Anniversary 
Committee. It is the work of Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, A.R.S.A., and is placed on the 
border of the Abbey Churchyard, in front 
of the Town Hall. <A granite obelisk marks 


Tannahill’s grave in the West Relief Church 
| Burial-Ground ; and a tablet has also been 
| placed on the house in which he was born. 
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Newcastle-on-T yne.—On the wall of No. 
Framlington Place, a tablet was unveiled 
by Earl Percy on 15 September, 1893. It 
is thus inscribed :— 

John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D... D.C.L., F.S.A. 
Antiquary, Historian, and Philanthropist : 
Spent the last 40 years of his life 
and wrote the History of the Roman Wall 
in this house. 

Born xv September, Mpcccv. 

Died v April, MDcccxcrt. 

In a niche on his Academy has been placed 
a bronze statue of Bruce. It is the work 
of Ralph Hedley, and was unveiled by Sir 
Gainsford Bruce 11 July, 1896. Below it is 
a brass plate with the following inscription : 
John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. 

Site of Percy Street Academy 
Founded by John Bruce in 1806 
' and conducted by John Collingwood Bruce 
from 1834 to 1860. 
I desire to offer to SmR JAMES Murray, 





2 


“= 


Mr. W. SaAtt BRASSINGTON, Mr. WALTER | 
Scorr, Mr. W. R. B. PRIDEAUX, and others | 
my sincere > thanks for their valued help. 


JOHN T. PaGe. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





PAL-EOLOGUS FAMILY IN ENGLAND, 


(See 10S. vii. 209, 254, 336, 416; viii. 334.) 
Tue subjoined notes from the Calendars of 
State Papers (Domestic Series) should be 
helpful to any one who might desire to trace lj 
the connexion between the family of | 
AE 0 that was settled in England and 
Barbados in the seventeenth century, and | 
the illustrious house that furnished the last 
rulers of the Eastern Empire at Constanti- 
nople. | 

Domestic, Charles I., XCVI., No. 47, Plymouth, 
March 19, 1628.—Theodore Paleologus to Bucking- 
ham. Thanks for the courtesy shown him by the 
Duke at Plymouth. Prays to be taken into his 
service. Is a gentleman ‘born of a good house, 
and ace omplished in all kinds of accomplishments 
worthy of the name he bears, but unfortunate 
in the reverse of fortune experienced by his 
ancestors and himself. ; 

Has lived and shed his blood in war from his 
youth, as the late Prince of Orange and other 
noblemen, both English and French, have testi- 
fied. 
Proffers himself as faithful and competent to 
serve the King, and ready to show gratitude to 
the Duke. [French.] ugha 

Domestic, Charles I., CCLIX., No. 13, January 
13, 1633-4.—Gregory Agropulus, a Grecian 
Minister, says he came into the kingdom about 
7 September last, and brought letters from the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to Andreas Paleologus, 
a Grecian. : eae 

Domestic, Charles I., CCCCIX., No. 26, 4 Jan- 
uary, 1638-9.—Thomas Gay, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of St. Michael's Fort, near Plymouth (his 
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salary being £30 a year), sends a list of soldiers. 
Thirty of them, including Ferdinando Paleologus, 
had £12 a year. 

Committee for Advance of Money (Proceedings), 
| Part III., p. 1492.—Warrants for payment ot 
— 6 May, 1644. 

Capt. P aléologus—In part arrears due by the 
State. Date of part order—4 May, 1643. “Sum 
£50. Reference, Vol. 57, 25. 

From the Army Lists of the Roundheads and 

Cavaliers, 1642. Edited by Edward Peacock, 
F.S.A, (2nd ed., 1874. London, Chatto & 
Windus.) British Museum, 2400, ec. 5 :— 

1642. In the Lord St. John’s Regiment (forthe 
Parliament) under the Earl of Essex.—Lieut. 
Theo. Palioligus. 

A foot-note by the editor of the 1874 
edition of the Army List of 1642 says that 
this Theodore was one of the family ot 
Paleologus of Landulph, co. Cornwall. 

In 1640 Theodore Paleologus was a 
lieutenant, under Sir Jacob Astley, in the 
expedition under the Earl of Northumber- 
| land. 

In view of the statement on p. 95 of vol. 
| xviil. of Archeologia, that John, the son of 
Theodore of Landulph, had not been traced, 
it should be stated that on the 26th of June, 
1644, John and Ferdinando Paleologus were 
in Barbados, where they were witnesses to 
an ——, executed on that date. See 
vol. i. p. 365 of ‘ Recopies of Deeds’ in the 
‘ licntottadien Office at rep ig: Barbados. 

On p. 313 of vol. i. of the Register for 
| St. Michael’s parish, itenlicn, the 1 marriage 
is recorded, under the year 1684, of Theodore 
Paleologus and Mrs. Martha Bradbury. In 
Barbados at that date maiden ladies were 








F 


i 
| 


referred to as’ ‘‘ Mrs.,” as they were in 
England. A Capt. Christopher’ sradbury 
died in St. Michael’s parish in 1685; he 


was probably related to Miss Martha Brad- 
bury. N. DARNELL Davis. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


COMMISSIONED BANDMASTERS. 


Mr. Ruoves’s account of Army bandmasters 
(ante, p. 297) would give the impression 
that, during the last few years, Army band- 
masters were made warrant officers when 
first appointed, and received commissions 
later, which is far from being the case. 
Warrant rank was created more than thirty 
years ago, bandmasters being one class of 
non-commissioned officer to obtain it, and 
six years afterwards Dan Godfrey, of the 
Grenadier Guards, was appointed Honorary 
Second Lieutenant. The promotion occa- 
sioned great surprise throughout the Army, 
and more than eleven years elapsed before 
a similar honour was gazetted. This was 
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given to Lieut. Miller (whose promotion 
1 dealt with on the before-imentioned page), 
and since then several Army bandmasters 
have been promoted to second lieutenancies, 
and continued to practise their profession. 


A few have also been promoted quarter- | 


inaster, with the honorary rank of lieutenant, 
the first one being Bandmaster Read (now 
deceased) of the Ist Middlesex Regiment, 
on 11 June, 1890. I give below a complete 


list of commissioned bandmasters to date, | 


and it will be noticed that not a single 
cavalry or line regiment is represented, 
although Lieut. Rogan served in the West 


Surrey Reziment, Lieut. Hall in the Dra- | 


goons, and Lieut. Williams in the 10th 

Hussars and the Royal Marine Artillery, 

before they received their Household 

Brigade Bandmasterships. 

Godfrey, D., Grenadier 
1 July, 1887. 

Miller, G. J.. M.V.O., 2nd Lieut., 15 Novy., 1899. 
Lieut., 28 Dec., 1899. 

Zavertal, L., Royal Artillery, 2nd Lieut., 28 Dec., 


Guards, 2nd Lieut., 


1898. 
Sommer, J., Royal Engineers, 2nd Lieut., 4 Feb., 
1899. 


Franklin, C., Egyptian Army, 2nd Lieut , 13 March, 
1901; now Director, Royal Naval School of 


Music. 
Wright. J., Royal Marines, 2nd Lieut., 6 Nov., 
W901. 


Rogan, J., M.V.O., Coldstream Guards, 2nd Lieut., 
27 Feb., 1904. 

Hall. C., M.V.O., 2nd Life Guards, 2nd Lieut., 
25 Jan., 1905. 

Williams, A., M.V.O., Grenadier Guards, 2nd 
Lieut., 2 Jan., 1907. 

Ferguson, F., Egyptian 
14 Oct., 1908. 

Green, B., Royal Marines, 2nd Lieut., Oct., 1911. 

Lieuts. Godfrey, Zavertal, and Sommer 
have retired on pension, and Lieut. Wright 
is deceased. CHARLES 8. BURDON. 


Army, 2nd Lieut., 





THE EARLOF SuRREY AND De Bair.— 
Students of sonnet literature must, like my- 
self, have come across in more than one 
anthology a sonnet by the Earl of Surrey, 
beginning 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green ; 
and Mr. John Dennis in his ‘ Selection of 
English Sonnets’ quotes in his notes one 
from ‘ The Phoenix’ Nest,’ 1593, which reads 


like an imitation of the former, and is un- | 


signed. 
Whether Surrey himself claimed originality 
for his work is of no importance now ; 


but I would modestly suggest that during | 
his various sojourns in France he may have 
come across and borrowed even more than 
the mere subject from the Pleiadist, J. A. 
de Bait (1532 to 1589), unless, which is less 


| 
| likely, the latter has borrowed from Surrey. 
| Of course the sonnets are not absolutely 
| identical, but are too similar to have been 
| Sie : 
| both original in the true sense. 
' I quote the French sonnet from ‘ Poésies 
choisies de J. A. de Bait,’ by L. Becq de 
Fouquiéres, Paris, 1874, for such as it may 
| Interest :— 
Mets moi dessus la mer d’oit le soleil se léve,_ 
Ou prés du bord de l'onde ott sa flame s’é¢teint ; 
Mets moi au pais froid, ott sa chaleur n’ateint, 
Ou sur les sablons cuits que son chaud rayon greve 5 
Mets moi en long ennuy, mets moi en joye breve, 
En franche liberté, en servage contraint ; 
Soit que libre je soy, ou prisonnier rétreint, 
En assurance, ou doute, ou en guerre ouen treve; 
Mets moi au pié plus bas ou sur les hauts somets 
| Des mons plus eslevés, 6 Meline, et me mets 
En une triste nuit ou en gaye lumiere ; . 
Mets moi dessus le ciel, dessons terre mets moi, 
Je seray tousjours mesme, et ma derniére foy 
Se trouvera tousjours pareille a la premiere. 

The superiority of Surrey’s more varied 
sonnet does not, of course, affect the ques- 
tion of origin. WEBER. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.— 
Be thou the Lady Cressit-light to mee, 
Sir Trollelolle I will prove to thee. 
Rowlands, ‘ The Letting of Humors Blood 
in the Head-Vaine,’ 1600, Satyre 4. 
Yet let none say he’s broke or run away, 
But (as the wiser call *t) he did convey 
Himselfe into a Church, in policie. 
John Taylor, ‘UUL-ANOPQHOX : or, 
Ironicall Expostulation ’ (1648), A. 3. 
Tell me no more of Laureated Ben, 
Shakespear, and Fletcher, once the wiser men. 
Their Acts (‘tis true) were Sublime! yet I see 
They ‘r all Revisedly compos’d in thee. 
Arth. Tichborne, before M. Stevenson's 
‘ Poems,’ 1673. 
In Shakespear read the Reason mixt with Rage, 
When Brutus with fierce Cassius does engage 
In loud expostulations in the Tent, 
The heights of Passion, Turns, and the Descent 
Observe, and what th’ art likely to despise, 
Is that in which th’ Excellence chiefly les. 
‘Innocui Sales: a Collection of New 
Epigrams,’ 1694, p. 16. 
| I am, of course, aware that No. 1 may 
| have no reference to Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus 
| and Cressida,’ but the passage seemed worth 
‘recording, if only to compare with the 
lines beginning 
Come, Cressida, my cresset light, 


— 


to 


An 


es 
ce 





| of ‘ Histriomastix, which, by the way, I 


‘cannot find in the ‘Shakspere Allusion- 
Book.’ G,. THORN-DRURY. 
DomeEspAY Book AND THE LUTTRELL 


i Famiry.—The Daily Telegraph of 12 Octo- 
| ber, in its review of the Report of the Inland 
| Revenue Commissioners for the year ended 
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31 March last, contained a notable para- 
graph we h deserves to be included in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 


** In some interesting -niciibaais observations 
on the land value duties, the Commissioners refer 
to the general valuation of all land in the United 
Kingdom now in progress. * The magnitude of 
this task will be appreciated,’ they say, * when 
it is mentioned that the number of hereditaments 
in the three kingdoms amounts approximately 
to 11,000,000. To find a parallel to this scheme 
of universal valuation we have to go back to the 
Domesday Book of William the Conqueror, 
and it is of peculiar interest, as forming a link 
between the eleventh and the twentieth century 
valuations, that in at least one instance—there 
are probably others—we have in the course of 
our survey met with an estate which has remained 
in the hands of one family from the date of the 
Domesday Book to the present time.’ This 
property, it is explained, is in the parish of East 
Quantockshead, and is in the possession of Mr. 
A. F. Luttrell, a lineal descendant of Ralf Pay- 
nell, who held it in the reign of William the Con- 
queror.”’ 

W. BRADBROOK. 


SYLLEPSIS OR ZEUGMA: ‘ PICKWICK.’ 
(See ‘** Pickwick’: Miss Bolo,’ ante, 


pp. 89, 158.)—These references give an 
example taken from * Pickwick,’ chap. 
XXxiv., p. 382 of the first edition, 1. 6 from 


foot. May 1 offer another example also 
from ‘ Paseagne chap. xv., p. 157 of the 
first edition, 1. 3 from foot ? 

“* Mr. Tupman returned to his companions ; and 
in another hour had drowned all present recol- 
lection of Mr. Alfred Jingle, or Mr. Charles Fitz- 
Marshall, in an exhilarating quadrille and a bottle 
of champagne.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘ SILLY —— ” FOR NEWSPAPERS.— 
The ‘N.I > defines the * silly season ”’ as 
“the soe of August and September, 
when newspapers supply the lack of real 
news by articles or discussions on trivial 
topics’’; and supplies, as its earliest illus- 
trative reference, the remark of Punch 
of 9 September, 1871, “‘ The present time 
of the vear has been named ‘the silly 
season.’ ”’ 4 

3ut the idea is very much earlier, as is 
evident from the following extract from 
The Daily Journal of 6 September, 1725 :— 


“The story of the pretended Stratagem of the 


Smugglers at Buntington in Yorkshire, in burning 

@ Tun of Pitch and other combustable Matter at 
Sea, to divert the Officers of the C ustoms, W hile 
they run Goods a-shoar, as published in The 
Evening Post and other Pape rs, we are well 
assured is entirely false, and is only a Piece of 
Invention contrived (according to Custom) to 


amuse the ignorant at this barren Season of News.” | 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


vei IV. Noy. 4, 1911. 


CocK-FIGHTING AND CORONATION MtGs.— 
The following paragraph appeared in The 
Yorkshire Post of 28 June of this year :— 


‘A CURIOSITY IN CORONATION MuGs.—A most 
cobain Coronation memento was presented to 
the children of Dalston, Cumberland, consisting 
of a mug bearing the Royal portraits, the parish 
coat of arms, and a representation of the famous 
fighting Dalston black-red_gamecocks, with the 
defiant motto, ‘ While I live I crow.’ In old 
days Dalston was a great centre of cock- fighting, 
and its pit birds were renowned among cockers 
for courage and stamina. They were allied in 
blood to the black-red breed kept by the Earls of 
Derby. Many old strains are still maintained in 
the neighbourhood, and, it is whispered, are occa- 
sionally tested for courage. Old English game 
fanciers are already se eking to acquire the mugs 
as curiosities.” 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Sir JosepH NapieR.—On the walls of the 
chapel of the cemetery at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, in which his body lies entombed, 
a tablet is fixed with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Sacred to » Memory 


The Right Hon. Sir _ ore Napier, Bart., 
Ex- Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Born 26 December, 1804. Died 9 December, 
1892 


An earnest and edits Christian. 
he consecrated 
to the Master’s service the rare abilities he 
possessed, and after a life spent in advancing the 
interests of justice, learning, and religion, 
he was summoned to the nearer and holier 
service of the church above, 
having won the victory through his Lord and 
Sav iour, Jesus Christ. 
Peace, peace! he is not dead—he doth not sleep, 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 


I take the above from an article on this great 
Ulsterman in Great Thoughts for 14 October, 
written by the editor, Dr. R. P. Downes. 
WILLIAM MacARTHur. 
Dublin. 


CoLLEY CIBBER’S MARRIAGE.—The parish 
register of St. James, Duke’s Place, Aldgate, 
in the City of London, records the marriage 
of Colle (sic) Cibber with Cathrine (sir) 
Shore on 6 May, 1693. 

Dantevt HipweE tt. 


‘Strip AND GO NAKED, ALIAS STRIKE- 
FIRE’ =Gtx.—The Daily Journal of 6 July, 
1725, recorded that three evenings before 
‘an elderly Man that carried a Basket in Hunger- 
| ford Market for his Livelihood, was drowned in an 
| excessive Quantity of Strip and go Naked, alias 
Strikefire, alias Gin, at a notorious Brothel in the 
Strand; the poor miserable Wretch expiring 
under too great a _ of that stupefving Bene- 
| diction.” 
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In Farmer and Henley’s * Dictionary of 
Slang and Colloquial English,’ 1820 is given 
as the date for strip-me-naked as a slang 
term for gin, and 1830 for stark naked in 
the same connexion. 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


[A good deal about slang names for gin will be 
found at 9S. vi. 161, 233, 286, 353, 475.] 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JacoB BEexHMEN.—I should be greatly 
obliged to any one who has made a special 
study of the works of this great German 
philosopher and mystic, if he would kindly 
put himself in communication with me and 
help to settle a matter of considerable 
interest I am engaged on a life of Sir 
Henry Vane the younger, and I have good 
reason to believe that he was in his religious 
writings considerably indebted to Behmen. 
The aid of an expert in deciding this ques- 
tion would be gratefully accepted and 
acknowledged by me. JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick, Shetland. 


Bishop ELPHINSTONE’S TomB.—William 
Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdon, founded a 
University and a collegiate church in Aber- 
don, a suburb of Aberdeen, about 1500. 
He died in 1514, and was interred before 
the altar of the University church. About 
six years afterwards a splendid tomb was 
erected over his grave. The _ principal 
feature of the tomb was the effigy of the 
bishop in gilt brass, lying on a black marble 


slab. At the head, which was probably 
to the east, there were two candelabra, 


one on either side, each supported by a 
cherub. At the sides were twelve accessory 
figures representing Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Justice, Prudence, &c., with their dis- 
tinctive emblems, all in gilt brass. At the 
Reformation in 1560 service in the church 
ceased: it was allowed to lie desolate ; 
and the effigy, candelabra, and accessory 
figures were stolen and sold. One account 
says that the figures stood round the slab, and 
another says they supported it, which seems 
probable, as the slab is now only a little 
above the level of the floor. 

The church was restored in 1894, but not 
the tomb. It has now been resolved to 


restore the tomb also, and 1,600/. has been | 
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|subscribed for the restoration. It being 
;nearly 400 years since the tomb was dese- 
crated, there is some doubt regarding the 
| probable height of the candelabra and the 
accessory figures, and the way in which 
| the slab was supported. Suggestions on 
| these points would be thankfully received. 
| Is there anywhere in Britain or on the Con- 
| tinent a similar tomb ? Was it usual about 
| 1520 to inter bishops with the head to the 
‘east ? and if‘so, where can instances be seen ? 
JOHN MILNE, LL.D. 
Aberdeen. 


Corton’s ‘ANGLER’: ITs Morro.—Did 
Charles Cotton compose the lines, 

Qui mihi non credit, faciat licet ipse periclum 
Et fuerit scriptis equior ille meis, 
which appear on the title-page of part ii. 
of ‘The Complete Angler,’ or are they a 
quotation ? Three well-known living Cam- 
bridge classics have given up the search. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Miputurst : ARMS OF THE BOROUGH.— 
In Dallaway’s * History of the Western 
Division of the County of Sussex’ (1815) 
the Borough and Manor of Midhurst are 
stated to have had a common seal, bearing 
as arms: ‘Two foresters standing with 
their bows on either side an oak-tree.” 
I can find no other reference to any arms 
borne by the Borough, and the Heralds’ 
College has none recorded. Can any one 
give me information on the subject ? 

ERNEST F. 

The Grammar School, Midhurst. 


Row. 


Hutton ABBEY CARTULARY.—I should be 
glad to know who is the present possessor 
of the cartulary of Hulton Abbey, which was 
in private possession some thirty or so years 
ago. Pp. M. 


MANOR OF MILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND.— 
This manor, held of the Crown as of the 
barony of Munchesney as one-fourth of a 
knight’s fee, was acquired in fee simple 
by Sir Simon Burley, executed on 5 May, 
1388, by whose forfeiture it came into the 
king’s hands. On 10 February, 1391/2, it 
was granted by letters patent, for payment, 
|to the king’s half-brother, John Helland, 
Earl of Huntingdon, and others. Sir Rey- 
nold Cobham died seised of it on 12 October, 
1405, and at his Ing. p.m. it was found that 
it had been granted to him by the name of 
Reynold Cobham, Esq., and Elizabeth his 
wife, in exchange for lands in Essex and 





Middlesex, by John Hadle and Thomasia 
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Nl 
his wife, who had purchased it, jointly ‘ENGLISCHE SCHNITZER.’—Dr. [Krueger's 
with Sir Arnold Savage and John St. Ger-  ‘ Unenglisches English,’ reviewed ante, p. 280. 
mayn, citizen and grocer, from William reminds me of a similar book published 
Daubeney, William Goldington, and Peter | many years ago under the title ‘ Englische 
Taddelowe. I should be much obliged to | Schnitzer’ (‘English Howlers’), but I 
any one who would supply further infor- | have not made a note of the author's name. 
mation about the ownership of the manor Can any reader oblige me with it ? 
between 1392 and 1405. Hasted’s account | Le BoB. 
of it is certainly inaccurate. 
ary een _,  G. O. BELLEWEs. JOHN WorSLEY, SCHOOLMASTER AT HERT- 
13, Cheyne Row, 8.W. FORD.—John Worsley kept a school at Hert- 
Pix 1x NecRoMANcY.—What is the pre- ford (circa 1730-40) at which John Wilkes 
Reg RC es Sa Ss te PY’ | was a pupil. Is anything known of this 
cise significance of the pin in the outfit of a | school or of its proprietor ? 
witch ? It seems to have been essential |°°"0% °F ° "SE sea BLEACKLEY 
that it should be crooked, not merely bent. ies . ‘ 
ae of them are said to have been ‘ Memoms OF H.R.H CHARLOTTE 
vomited by the victims, or else discovered Sain aienpaaer 4 ee Sa vise ee 
about their garments. Although _ pins “ns pe osha : —_ 2 st od 
played an important part in nearly all the pe ~ weniger * - ae ae 
trials for alleged witchcraft in Hertfordshire, Charlotte Augusta, ce.» is bound in calf 
the witnesses do not seem to have attached and a — ey — eer a 
any special meaning to their presence, other \cheek wea grag he tly “e ra Of the 
than as conclusive evidence that the person He a ene . tt . “gig ‘d- ae mn fifth 
upon whom they were found was bewitched. inet ae =" <— win per gia” Aesage 
: Ww. & Ges space is ‘* Eliz | Newman | 1818.” This is 
Bishop’s Stortford. ; so unusual that an explanation is desirable. 
[Miss FE. D. Longman and Miss 8. Loch have just - : = ~ . beeen pi o_ — 
published a volume devoted to ‘Pins and Pin- for the pages have suffered. somewhat from 
cushions,’ in which they deal with legends and the plough. At the end of the * Memoirs 
superstitions connected with the pin.] are 136 pages of ‘A Sacred Memorial,’ 
which is composed of ‘one hundred and 
CoLoNIEs: THEIR ARMs.—What illus-| twenty sermons preached on the day of 
trated work contains the arms of our Colonies | her interment by the most eminent divines 
and dependencies ? VERUS. of all denominations.’ These were selected 
by Robert Huish, author of * The Memoirs,’ 
DUCHESSE DE BERRI ET DE Sv. Lev.—| and used as a supplement. Who was Eliza- 
Can any one tell me who was Henrietta | beth Newman ? Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Josephine Stuart de Bourbon Bonaparte, 
Duchesse de Berri et de St. Leu? She was} DanreEL PuRcELL. — Will some reader 
a child in England during Queen Victoria’s | kindly give information about this organist ? 
reign, and was said to have been crowned | He was a brother of Henry Purcell, and was 
by the Pope, but as monarch of what country? | organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
W. B.C. of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. I wish to know 
of any compositions by him, and when and 
BuRIAL IN Wootten: ‘‘ DoLBeRLtNe.” | where he was born and died. 
—On 4 October 1678, a patent was granted, Please reply direct. — L. H. CHAMBERs. 
to Amy Potter, widow, for : | Amersham. 
“making of Flanders Dolberline, and all other | 
laces of woollen, to be used in dresses tor the decent 
huriall of the dead or otherwise, which may tend to | 
the increasing of woollen manufacture, and accord- | 





Epwarp Purcett.—Edward, the only 
surviving son of the great Henry Purcell, 
was organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 


ing to an Act for burying in woollen.” | from 1726 to 1740. Any particulars regard- 
The word ‘ dolberline’ does not occur in| ing him and a list of his compositions are 
the ‘N.E.D... and I am anxious to know | asked for. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

| 


what it is. It is not necessary to assume 

that it was a looped fabric such as is now| “ BROKEN Counsettor.’’—In the register 
generally understood by the word “lace” ; | of a parish church in Bucks a rector who was 
it was probably a trimming, in which sense | called to the living in 1709 is described as a 
the word is still used, as, for instance, “ gold | ‘‘ broken counsellor.” I should be glad of 
lace ’ and ** coach lace.”’ R. BP. | an explanation of these words. E. A. L. 
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WESLEY JoURNALS.—The late R. Denny 
Urlin, in his ‘ Churchman’s Life of Wesley, 
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says that the original Journals, from which | 


selections had been published by Wesley | 
| with their surnames only, as if they were 


himself, and subsequently by his executors, 
passed through Henry Moore to his repre- 
sentative, Mr. W. Gandy. They are con- 
tained in many volumes of shorthand. Mr. 
Urlin in vain asked more than once to be 
allowed to inspect them. What became 
of them on Mr. Gandy’s death? Have 
any further parts of them been published ? 
Mr. Gandy, expressing some anxiety as to 
the fate of these papers, was advised to 
deposit them in the British Museum; but 
whether this course was adopted or not I 


do not know. E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory. 
Drury Famity Arms.—The arms of 


Drury of Ireland as depicted on the funeral 


| 
| 


certificate of Katherine, the wife of Sir | 
John King, Kt., are Argent, a bordure 


gules; on achief vert, a cross tau between 
two mullets of the first (Muskett’s * Suffolk 
Manorial Families, p. 359). Katherine, 
Lady IXing, was the daughter of Thos. 
Drury of Laughlin, co. Carlow, which 
Thomas was the son of Robert of the same 
place ; and the said Robert was the son of 





Edmund Drury of Horton, Bucks, who was | 


the fourth son of Sir Robert of Hedgerley, 
Bucks. Now the arms of the above Ed- 
mund as given on the ancient pedigree of 
1602 are Argent, on a chief vert, a tau 
between two mullets or, pierced gules, with 
a crescent or on a crescent sable for differ- 
ence. 


Two generations later than Katherine, 
Lady King, I find that ‘‘John Drury, 


Esq., was interred from Meath Street to 
St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, ye 11 Day of 
December, 1722, with escochions,’ &e. 
These “ escochions’’ also bear the bordure 
gules, and are impaled with Walcope. This 
John Drury was grandson of Thomas of 
Laughlin (Add. MS. 4820). 

I shall be glad of any information as to 
the date of, and reason for, adding the 
bordure gules, and altering the metal of the 
charges from or to argent by this branch of 





the family, and why ‘they did not continue | 


to bear the arms of their ancestor Edmund 
Drury, with his mark of cadency 

The Drurys of Laughlin, as ae were 
directly descended from the Drurys of 
Hawstead, and I am anxious to know 


whether there is any authority for these | 


changes in the arms. CHARLES DrRurRY. 


12, Ranmvor Cliffe Road, Sheftield. 





CLERKS OF THE PEACE: THEIR SIGNA- 
| TURES.—Have these officials any prescrip- 
tive or legal right to sign the notices of 
Quarter Sessions or summonses to jurors 


members of the peerage * In our county 
borough the Town Clerk is also Clerk of the 


Peace. In the former capacity he signs 
documents J. H. E—s; in the latter as 
E—s. Why ? W. S. B. H. 


[See 7 8. xii. 469, 491 ; and especially the numerous 
reterences to former articles in ‘N. & Q. supplied 
by Mr. Everarp Home CoLeman at 8S. i. 11] 


IXKNOCKANEGONLY : GARUGH: KNOCKA- 
BROoW.—Lands thus named are mentioned 
in the will of Maurice Tyrrell of Kildangan, 
co. Meath, in 1722. They are probably in 


Meath, Kildare, Westmeath, or King’s 
County, and I shall be glad of information 


as to their situation. 
Henry W. Pook, Col. 
121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


JOHN BoprE, 1639.—On the leaf before 
the title-page of a copy of the fourth edi- 
tion of ‘ Life Eternall, by John Preston, 
D.D., London, 1634, in my possession, 
the following presentation inscription :— 
To my worthie Cosin, Mr. John Bode, esquier. 

s', Amidst this revolution and present muta- 
billitie of earthly things, nothing can be more 
oportune, nor any cogitations more abaysable to 
byholde our spirits, than to reflecte upon the 
eternitie and perfection of allmightie god, into 
whose presence when we shall (once) be admitted 
we shall then remaine in a stable condition. And 
theirfor I do here offer to your consideration, 
this (purse) full of (freshe) directions and you 
shall (use) with me this (informing) treatise [which 
if my (affection) to the Author misleade me not] 
will prove very fruitfull to that effecte, from the 
reading wheorof I will not longer detaine you then, 
while I subscribe my selfe 

your affectionate cosin, 
VM: STRICKLAND. 

London (April) (21th) 1639. 

The words within ( ) are difficult to de- 
cipher. 

This book was presented by Sir Wm. 
Strickland, Bt., of Boynton, a Baron of 
Oliver Cromwell’s Upper House, to his 
cousin John Bode, whose name is written 
on the title-page. Can your readers supply 
me with information respecting this John 


is 


Bode ? Other names inscribed in the book 
are ‘‘ Robeart ’”’ Grange and William Grange. 


T. F. M. 


‘“ FRATERNAL’: “ SisTeRLy.’’—Is it not 
rather curious that there is no word that can 
be used by women as men use “ fraternal” ? 
‘** Sisterly ”’ is the only adjective that is’ 
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available, but, somehow, ‘“‘ yours frater- | 
nally’ and “ yours sisterly’’ do not seem 


to express a similar sentiment. Is it pos- 
sible that philologists have missed a word 
that would have been useful to the feminine 
sex ? CuHas, KING. 

Stratton, Cornwall. 

MartLowes.—What is the origin of this 
name ? it occurs as the name of a house 
in Berkhamsted, and a road or perhaps 
district in Hemel Hempstead. 

W. B. GERIsH. 





Replies. 


JOHN PRESTON, 
(11 S. iv. 308.) 


A List of this writer’s books may be found 
in ‘D.N.B.,’ where it accompanies a bio- 
graphy by the Rev. Alexander Gordon ; also 
in <Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ in 
Darling’s * Cyclopedia Bibliographica,’ and 
in the B.M. Catalogue. Preston preached 
several sermons before both James I. and 
Charles I., and one of his volumes is entitled 
“Sermons preached before His Majestie and 
upon other Special Occasions.’ Your corre- 
spondent should see 

“The Life of the Renowned Doctor Preston, 

writ by his Pupil, Master Thomas Ball, D.D..... 
in the year 1628. Now first published and edited 
by E. W. Harcourt, Esq., M.P. Oxford, Parker, 
1885,” 8vo. 
This is a most detailed lite of Preston, the 
manuscript of which was discovered at 
Nuneham, and is still there. This book 
forms the basis of any study of Preston’s 
life. Extracts had been published earlier, 
but it was not until 1885 that the book was 
issued entire. 

** John 


D.D. 


Preston, the son of Thomas & Alice 
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picturesque 


The following is a 
before 


account of Preston’s 
James I. :— 


“It came to Mr. Preston’s turn to preach 
before the King at Royston. It fell out that_his 
course came upon a Tewsday, when the King 
was at Hintchingbrook; the Court was very 
thin, the Prince & Duke of Buckingham both 
abroad, and the King himselfe was for a hunting 
match that day, and gave order that the sermon 
should begin at eight aclock. Master Preston 
had some at court that were solicitous as well 


very 
preaching 


jas he, & they told him it would give very great 


| received, and grace for grace ’ ; 





| 


Preston, was borne at Heyford, in Northampton- | 


shire; a towne divided by a little river into y* 
Upper and Lower Heyfords, and is in the Maps 
oft writ in y® plural number. It is a Rectory, 
and hath a faire church in the Lower Heyford, 
but yet stands in divers parrishes. , 
“That farme where M" Thomas Preston lived 
is in Bugbrooke parrish, where they buried & 
baptized. Heere was John the son of Thomas 
Preston baptized Octob 27 1587. Yet was 
descended from that family of the Prestons that 
lived at Preston in Lancashire, from whence his 
great grand-father removed, upon occasion of 
a fatall quarrel w‘* one Mr. Bradshaw a neigh- 
bour-gentleman, whom in his owne defence he 
slew, & satisfied the law, & was acquitted for 


it; but not the kindred of the person killed, who 
wayted an opp’tunity of revenge, as the manner 
of those Northern Countryes then was.’—Ball’s 
* Life,’ pp. 1-2. 


{courtier and _ political 
|a kinsman, Sir Ralph Freeman, 


| not but have substance & matter in him. 


content if he would take some occasion in the 
sermon to shew his judgement, as he had done 
before, about set formes. Dr. Young, Deane of 
Winchester (of whom I spake before) did then 
attend, and when the King came in & sate down 
in the chaire, he told him who it was that preached, 
& said he hoped he would give content. I pray 
God he doth,: said the King. His text was 
Jo" I. 16. ‘And of his fulness have all we 
; w'? he so cleerely 
opened, & applyed, that the King sate all y* 
while very quiet, & never stirred or spake to 


| anybody, but by his lookes discovered he was 


pleased. 


“When all was done, he came unto him as 
the manner was to kisse his hand, when y* King 
asked him of what Preston he was descended ? 
he answered of that in Lancashire ; then said the 
King, you have many of yo" name and kindred 
very eminent, and Preston the Priest, although 
a Papist, is a very learned man. 

‘Great hast was made to bring in dynner, 
and the King was very pleasant all the tyme, 
had his eye continually on M' Preston, & spake 
of divers passadges in the sermon w't® much 
content ; specially that of the Arminians putting 
God into the same extremity that Darius was 
put in (Dan. 6.) when he would have saved Daniel 
but could not. But, as soone as ever M'™ Preston 
was retyred, the Marquess Hamilton kneeled 
downe, and besought the King that he might 
comend the Preacher to him for his Chaplyn ; 
protested that he did not know him, but that he 
was moved by the weight & strength of that he 
had delivered; told him that he spake no pen 
& Inckorne language, but as one that com- 
prehended what he said, and that he could 
The 
King acknowledged all, but said it was too early, 
remembered Newmarket busyness, & was re- 
served.’’—Ball’s ‘ Life,’ pp. 65-6. 

As ‘“* Newmarket busyness”’ was on this 
occasion so important, Preston had to wait 
for his appointment as chaplain ; but, being a 
intriguer, he found 
who was 


| married to a relative of the first Duke of 





Buckingham, and through the latter's 
interest he was made chaplain to Charles J. 
The sermon named above was copied out to 
show to Prince Charles. (It was afterwards 
—1640—printed.) 

* Both Prince & Duke had bin abroad, & 
neither of them had heard of y* sermon. When 
therefore M™ Preston was brought unto y* Duke, 
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he very seriously received him; told him it 
was the Prince’s unhappiness & his to be absent 
when he did preach ; & therefore desired him that 
he would voutsafe a coppy of his sermon to him ; 
and beleeve that he would be ready to the best 
and utmost of his power to serve him. 

“There were many other courtiers that 
desired coppyes of y* sermon; and, y*® court not 
staying there, Master Preston came home to 
furnish coppies. He never penned sermon word 
for word, but wrote what came into his mynde, 
and as it came, & that in no good hand, & so it 
was a business to provide these coppies; w 
yet, he seriously attended untill they were written 
faire, and then goes to court. where the Duke 
presents him to y*® Prince; and so he was made 
& admitted chaplin to y* Prince in ordinary, for 
as then the Prince had not compleated the number 
he intended, w*' was six; these were each in- 
tended to wayt two months by the yeare, to 
preach unto y® howsehold upon y* Lord’s days, 
«& p’forme such dutyes as were required of them.”’ 
—Ball’s ‘ Life,’ pp. 69-70. 

Preston died 20 July, 1628, and is buried 
at Fawsley, Northamptonshire. He should 
not be confused with a contemporary, 
another John Preston, Vicar of East Ogwell, 
Devonshire. In the ‘D.N.B.’ surely ‘ Finch- 
ingbrook ” isa misprint for Hinchingbrooke. 
A portrait of Preston may be found in certain 
editions of ‘The New Covenant,’ his best- 
known work. A. L. HumMpHREYsS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


A full list of the published works (24 
in number) of this author is to be found in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ in which an excellent account 
of this leading Puritan divine is given. 
There is also a concise biography of him in 
Prof. Masson’s ‘ Life of John Milton’ (1859), 
which closes with the remark, ** He died 
July 20, 1628, and left not a few writings.” 


The _ striking sermon (mentioned by 
L. S. M.) preached by Dr. Preston before 


Charles I. in 1627 (not 1630), and afterwards 
published, may be that referred to in the 
*D.N.B.’ in the following words :-— 


““In November, 1627, Preston preached before 
Charles at Whitehall a sermon which was 
regarded as prophetic when, on the following 
Wednesday, news arrived of Buckingham’s defeat 
at Ré (Nov. 8th). He was not allowed to preach 
again, but considered that he had obtained a moral 
victory for his cause.” 


In 1630 was published a volume of ‘ Five | 


Sermons preached before His Majestie.’ 
From an examination of the texts of these 
as given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ I think that the 
one most likely to have been used on the 


oceasion mentioned above is that on 1 Samuel | 


xii. 20-22. Tuos. F. Manson. 
[W. C. B., Mr. F. J. BurGoyNE, Mr. W. B. 


GERISH,and H. C. S. are also thanked for their 
replies. } 


BakKEeD PEaRS=‘‘ WARDENS”: BEDFORD 
Farr (11S. iv. 309).—The connexion between 
‘“wardens’’ and Bedford Fair is easy and 
natural. In the new edition (1910) of my 
larger ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ (which is 
immensely in advance of all former editions), 
I give the etymology of ‘‘ warden.” Briefly, 
' the older spelling was wardon (varying to 
| wardone, wardoun, wardun), and the pear 
| was so named from Wardon (A.-S. Weard- 
dun) in Beds. It is even possible that 
‘*the man named Warden ”’ may have owed 
his name to the same place; though, of 
| course, his ancestor may have been a warden 
| somewhere. 
| I add that “the arms of Wardon Abbey 
were Argent, three wardon-pears or.” This 
information I gathered from Sir F. Madden's 
edition of the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of 
Princess Mary,’ p. 272. I shall be greatly 
obliged if any correspondent can verify this, 
or say what authority Madden had for his 
statement. ’ 

The popular etymology of ‘‘ warden,” 
that it means a keeping pear, is not only 
false, as failing to explain the older spellings, 
but is also obviously absurd. A warden was 
not a man who kept himself, but one who 
guarded other people. 

For ‘‘ warden-pies’’ see ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
IV. iii. 48. WaLter W. SKEAT. 


In Hoge’s ‘ Fruit Manual,’ 5th ed., p. 662, 
it is said that the name is derived from the 
Cistercian Abbey of Warden in Bedfordshire, 
the arms of which were Ar., three warden 
pears or, two and one; but the counter-seal 
appended to the deed of surrender, preserved 
among the Augmentation Records, bears 
the abbatial arms, namely, a demi-crosier 
between three warden pears. 

Hogg considered that the variety which 
gave rise to the name is now called the 
Black Worcester or Parkinson’s beg 

J. F. R. 








‘“ Warden,’ meaning a pear, is well 
known. ‘The Century Dictionary’ defines 
it as ‘‘ A kind of pear used chiefly for roasting 
or baking.” 

Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens baked, some 





cry 
But “tis with an intention men should buy. 
W. King, ‘ Art of Cookery,’ i. 541. 
‘* Wardone, peere, volemum. Wardone tree, 
| volemus.”’ ‘ Prompt. Parv.,’ p. 516. 
R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


| 
| 


| The author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ 
/evidently did not censider warden pies to 
In 


| be commodities peculiar to Bedford. 
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‘Nell Cook,’ written about 1840, the scene 
of which is laid in Canterbury, we read :— 


The Canon sighed—but, rousing, cried, ‘‘ I answer 
to thy call, 
And a warde n-pie’s a dainty dish to mortify 
withal.” 
a. G. B. 


[We have forwarded to Mr. Harris STONE the 


| He mentions several explanations of the 

| name, but says: ‘‘ Perhaps the most prob- 

| able derivation is from the Greek panchresta, 

| from mav and ypyow, and of which the 

| Chrustumium of the Romans may also be a 

| derivation.’ I cannot find this word. The 
| proposed derivation seems far-fetched. 


J. FL. R. 
The origin of the name Bon Chrétien has 
'never been definitely determined. It is 


| thought to be the Crustumiumof the Romans; 
and Munting affirms that it appears to have 
received its present name at the beginning 


extract from Hogg’s ‘ Fruit Manual’ sent by | 
Mr. ANDREW Hope. Mr. A. E. P. RAYMUND | 
DOWLING is also thanked for reply. ] 

Pears: ‘ Bon CHRETIEN”’ AND ‘** Doy- 
ENNE pu Comice”’ (11 8. iv. 309). — The | 
origin of the name “‘bon chrétien”’ for | 


a sort of pear is, I think, to be found in 
Rabelais, * Pantagruel,’ Liv. IV. ch. 54 :— 
** En fin de table, Homenaz nous donna grand 
nombre de _ grosses et belles poires, disant : 
Tenez, amis: poires sont singuliéres, lesquelles | 
ailleurs ne trouverez. Non toute terre porte tout: 


Indie seule porte le noir ébéne....en ceste isle | 


naissent 
bon vous semble, 


seule ces belles poires. Faictes-en, 
pépiniéres en vos pays.— 
Comment, demanda Pantagruel, les nommez- 
vous ? Elles me semblent trés-bonnes, et 
bonne eau. Si on les cuisoit en casserons par 
quartiers aveecques un peu de vin et de sucre, je 
pense que seroit viende trés-salubre tant és 
malades comme és_ sains.—Non aultrement, 
respondit Homenaz. Nous sommes simples gents, 
puis-quw il plaist 4 Dieu. Et appellons les figues, 
figues ; les prunes, prunes ; et ies poires, poires. 
Vraiement, dist Pantagruel, quand je serai en 
mon mesnage (ce sera, si Dieu plaist, bien tost), 
jen affierai et enterai en mon jardin de Touraine 
sus la rive de Loire, et seront dictes poires de 
bon christian. Car onques ne vid christians 
meilleurs que sont ces bons papimanes.”’ 


A. D. 


Sl 





JONES. 
Oxford. 
** Doyenné du Comice ” 


The name comes 


from the fact that this pear was raised in | 


the garden of the Comice Horticole at Angers. 
The original tree first fruited in 1849. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of | 
‘Lorna Doone,’ was a great authority on} 


pears, and said of this variety :— 

‘This is, to my mind, the best of all pears ; 
very healthy, a certain cropper, of beautiful 
growth, and surpassing flavour. 
to the weight of 14 0z. on heavily cropped trees. 
But ona wall it is far inferior.’ 

Popular and modern opinion confirms the 
novelist’s verdict. 


There is a Doyen Dillen, and there are | 


twenty-nine pears which rejoice in the name 
of * Doyenné ’’—not ‘‘ Doyenne.”’ 

ANDREW Hope. 
Exeter. 


Hogg, ‘ Fruit Manual,’ 
several Bon Crétien pears, and considers the 
winter Bon Crétien to be the type of the 
class. It is ripe from December to March. 


de | 


I have grown it | 


doth ed., mentions | 


of Christianity, and that from its title it 
| deserv ed the respect of all gardeners. 
| Switzer explains that the pears are so called 
| from not rotting at the heart, but beginning 
to decay from the exterior. 
| Another name for the pear is Bon Chrétien 
de Tours or de St. Martin, that saint being 
said to have first obtained the variety— 
| perhaps more probably from its coming into 
season at Martinmas. 

There is still a further derivative given. 
viz., that St. Francis de Paula, the founder 
of the Minims, brought the species from 





Calabria, where it is said to grow in great 
quantities, introducing it into France at 


}the time when he was ordered by Pope 
| Sixtus IV. to attend the dying Louis XI. 
The affectionate name of both monarch and 
people for the saintly and humble visitor 
was ‘Le bon chrétien,” and this was con- 
|ferred on the fruit he introduced. Ram- 
| bosson in the * Histoire des Plantes’ (Paris, 
1868) has this remark :— 
‘Le Bon Chrétien nous a été donné par Saint 
any ois de Paula que lon surnommait le Bon 
| Chrétien :— 
| L’humble Francois de Paule était par excellence, 
Chez nous nommé le bon chrétien ; 

Et le fruit dont le saint fit part 4 notre France 
De ce nom emprunta le sien.” 

A. E. P. Raymunpd DOWLING. 


The ‘N.E.D. gives quotations 
Bon) for Bon Chrétien from 1575. I re- 
member that, more than 50 years ago, 
my father explained the name to me as 
|meaning that it was a thoroughly good 
| pear, without any nonsense or hypocrisv— 
from peel to core as good as it professed to 
be; just what a ‘‘ good Christian” is, as 
distinguished from those who think more of 
outward show. ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 
| St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


Bristot M.P.’s: Harr anp KNIGHT 
Famitiges (11 S. iv. 247, 291).—It is such 
a feat to catch my triend Mr. DuNcoMBE 
PINK tripping, however infinitesimal may 


(under 
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be the error, that I cannot refrain from | 


pointing out that he is wrong in saying that 
George Hart (father of Sir Richard) was an 
Alderman of Bristol. He was a Common 
Councillor without attaining to the higher 
dignity, from 1645 till his death in 1658. 
And Mr. Pinkisalso in error in saying that 
Sir John Knight junior was a Common Coun- 
cillor (continuously) from 1674 to 1685. 
He declined to accept office when first elected | 
in 1674, but was again chosen 11 Sep- 
tember, 1679, and consented to serve, but 
was not sworn till 21 August, 1680. 

Mr. WELLS, whose dates appear to be 
taken from my ‘Bristol Lists,’ is quite 
accurate in the information which he con- | 
tributes, but I am inclined to doubt the ! 
authenticity of the illiterate composition 
which he ascribes to the younger Sir John. 
His authority. I presume, Nicholls’s 
‘ History of Bristol,’ vol. iii. p. 142, where 
its original source is given in a foot-note as 
* IXemy’s MS.” (whatever that may be), with 
regard to which my feeling is that of Falstaff’s 
tailor as to Bardolph’s security. 

Mr. Austin quotes Williams's ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History of the County of Glou- 
cester’ as stating that Sir John Knight 
the younger was a son of the Caroline M.P., 
but the statement is erroneous. 

Mr. FAIRBROTHER gives the date of 
Arthur Hart’s death as 1686, which, as he 
was not Mayor till 1689, is obviously in- 
correct. Mr. WeEtts’s date (1705) is the 
true one. 

With regard to the relationships of the 
KXnights, I dealt with that subject exhaust- 
ively at 9 S. iii. 321-2, and adduced the 
evidence on which my article was based. 
I think, however, that one statement therein, 
and one only, requires modification. 

On the authority of Garrard (which I now 
recognize to be not conclusive), I assumed 
that George Knight, father of the elder Sir 
John, was a son of Francis (twice Mayor of 
Bristol) who died in 1616, and was father of 
Edward, who was father of Alderman John 
Knight, the father of Sir John junior. | 
Now against this we have two facts: (1) | 
Francis in his will does not mention a son | 
George. (2) Le Neve in his ‘ Pedigrees of | 
Ixnights (p. 175) makes George the son of | 
* John Knight of....com. Oxon.” If this | 
be the case, I should be inclined to suggest 
that George may have been either a (much 
younger) half-brother or a nephew of Francis. 
George’s eldest son was named Francis. 
That George and Francis were nearly 
related is supported by the fact that George’s 
sen John (afterwards the elder knight), | 


is 
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Francis’s second son Edward, and Edward’s 
son John (the father of Sir John the 
younger) united in a conveyance of pro- 
perty in 1658, as pointed out in the article 
referred to above. Francis was a member 
of the Bristol Common Council as early as 
1579, and George was born in 1570. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


By an unfortunate slip, I wrote at p. 292 
Sir ** Robert ’’ Hart instead of Sir Richard. 
I am sorry the error should have been made, 
the more so as I refer in my reply to “a slip.” 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


‘THON’: ‘THONDER”’ (11 S. iv. 327). 
—There are no examples in Burns of either 
of these forms, and it is questionable if they 


were used by Allan Ramsay. William 
Tarras. from whom Jamieson illustrates 
“thon’’ as a word of Northern Scotland, 


was a Buchan man. His ‘ Poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect,’ appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1804. See William Walker's 
‘ Bards of Bon-Accord,’ p. 648. 

THoMAsS BAYNE. 

“Thon” and “thonder,’ as forms of 
“von” and * yonder.’ are very common in 
the county Antrim. I have for some time 
been of opinion (perhaps mistakenly) that 
“von”? and * yonder” are corrupt forms of 
‘thon’? and “thonder”’’; the y being the 
same perversion of the Anglo-Saxon P 
(thorn) as we have in the common forms 
“ve” and “yt” (“the” and “ that”), 
each of which appears in the inscription on 
Shakespear's grave, ‘Good friend for 
Jesus sake forbeare,’ &c. pon is the 
instrumental case, masculine singular, of 
the demonstrative pronoun “se” (that) in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

I shall be interested to know if I am mis- 
taken in this theory. Unfortunately, I know 
of no use of the th forms in literature, nor 
have I come across any, so far as I am aware. 

P. A. McELWAINE. 

Dublin. 

{Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


“THORPSMAN”’ (11 S. iv. 327).—The 
etymology of ‘*‘ thorpe”’ or “* thrope,” dis- 
cussed at 6 S. xi. 386, 437, may be noticed 
in connexion with the above. 

Tom JONEs. 


NeEtson: ‘ Muste”’ (11 S. iv. 307, 351). 


—Is it not possible that the word should be 
spelt ‘‘ muzzle,” 
fight with confidence of 


“sé 


a 
the 


and the meaning be 
thrashing 
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opponent ”” I conjecture this because 

the ‘ Dict. as Modern Slang,’ 1859, gives the 

meaning of ‘muzzle’ as 

thrash % the word may come from asso- 

ciation with guns. . JACOBS. 
149, Edgware Road, W. 


CHARLES CORBETT, BOOKSELLER (11 S. iv. 
148, 197, 313).—The information concerning 
the soi-distant Baronet’s occupation, and 
place in Charles Corbett’s family, is derived 


from ‘The Baronetage of England’ (Lon- 
don: Printed for John Stockdale, Picca- 


dilly, 1806), p. 554—one of the authorities 
cited in my reply. 

** Sir’ Charles, the cousin of Sir Richard 
Corbett, fourth and last Baronet, is said to 
have been descended from Waties or Waitess, 
the fifth son of Sir Edward Corbet or Corbett, 
the first Baronet. Waties Corbett, son of 
the afore-named Waties, had a son Thomas, 
whose son Charles Corbett, bookseller, was 
the father of the claimant Baronet. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Robbins of Barbados, by whom he had issue 
three sons and four daughters. His wife 
died in 1803. DANIEL HIPWELL. 


EARL OF JERSEY: LINES ON HIS ANCES- 
TRESS (11 S. iv. 310).—Eleanor Brandon, 
daughter of Mary Tudor and Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, married Henry Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland. Their only daughter 
and heiress, Margaret Clifford, married 
Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby. Their son, 
Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of Derby, married | 
Alice, daughter of Sir John Spencer of | 
Althorp, and on his death in 1594 left three | 
daughters and coheiresses, of whom the | 
second, Frances, married John Egerton, Earl 
of Bridgewater. Their =- grandson, 
Scroop Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, by | 
his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter and co- | 


heiress of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, had a daughter Anne, who mar- | 


ried, first, Wriothesley: Russell, Duke of 
Bedford, and, secondly, William Villiers, 
Earl of Jersey, the ancestor of the present 
earl. By his second wife, 
of Wriothesley, Duke of Bedford, and sister 
of his son-in-law, the Duke of Bridgewater 
had a daughter Louisa, who married Gran- 
ville Leveson-Gower, Marquis of Stafford, 


the ancestor of the present Duke of Suther- | 


land. 

The poem referred to by the writer in The 
Sketch is probably the epistle addressed 
by ‘Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
to Mary, the French Queen,” 


one of *England’s Heroical Epistles,’ 


AND QUERIES. 


‘to fight or) 


Rachel, daughter | 


which forms | 
by | 
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Michael Drayton. It is supposed to be 
| written in reply to one from the queen, 
and without going to the length of eulogy 
adopted by The Sketch, it certainly contains 
some very fine lines. The following may 
be taken as a specimen : — 


One of thy tressed Curls then falling down, 

As loath to be imprisoned in thy Crown, 

I saw the soft Air sportively to take it, 

And into strange and sundry forms to make it ; 
Now parting it to four, to three, to twain, 

Now twisting it, then it untwist again ; 

Then make the threads to dally with thine Eye. 
A Sunny Candle for a golden Fly. 

At length from thence one little tear it got, 
Which falling down as though a Star had shot, 
My up-turn’d Eye pursu’d it with my Sight, 
The which again redoubled all my Might. 


W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Eleanor Brandon, younger daughter ot 
Mary Tudor by her second husband, married 
Henry, Earl of Cumberland. Their only 
child, Margaret, married Henry, 4th Ear! 
of Derby, while W illiam, 3rd Earl of Jerse Vy, 
married (1733) Anne, granddaughter of the 
aforesaid Henry, 4th Earl of Derby. 


W. A. B. CooLipGEe 


Chalet Montana. 


DuMAS ON CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES (11 5. 
iv. 246).— To the references given add 
* Egyptian Obelisks,’ by Henry H. Gorringe, 
Lieutenant- Commander United States Nav y 
(London, J. C. Nimmo, 1885, large 4to). The 
author contrived and carried out the re- 
| moval of the obelisk, sister to that in London, 
| from Alexandria to Central Park, New York. 
The book gives an account of this work 
(including the negotiations), as well as of 
the removal of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris, 
and of that of the other Alexandria Obelisk 
|to London. There are fifty illustrations, 
| many of which give the machinery used 
in removing and erecting the three hs, 
| as well as that used for the \ ‘atican Obelisk. 
|The chapters about the New York Obelisk 
‘are by Gorringe; those about the Paris, 
London, and Vatican obelisks are by 
| Lieut. Seaton Schroeder, United States 
Navy, who was Gorringe’s assistant. There 
is also a chapter giving “ A Record of all 
Egyptian Obelisks,’ > as well as one of 
‘Notes on the Ancient Methods of Quarry- 
ing, Transporting, and Erecting Obelisks.” 
Chap. viii. (the last), being an ** Analysis of 
the Materials and Metals found with the 
Obelisk at Alexandria,” is ‘arranged by 
Prof. Persifor Frazer.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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* Alexandre Dumas on Cleopata’s Needle ’ 
inclines me to think that 
account of a much earlier date may be ot 
interest to some of your readers, more par- 
ticularly as it gives the approximate date 
when our Cleopatra’s Needle was 


its removal to England. 

The extract is taken from a very inter- 
esting account of a journey from Madras to 
Marseilles, via the Red Sea and overland from 
Cosseir, or Kosseir, to Alexandria, bya servant 
of the Hon. East India Company, Mr. Eyles 
Irwin, in the year 1777, which is perhaps the 
first account of an *‘ overland ” journey from 


India to Europe, although it would appear | 
that it was not unusual for servants of the | 
from | 
Alexandria to Suez, and via the Red Sea to | 


East India Company to _ proceed 
India in the Company’s ships. 

“ Oct. Ist, 1777. In the afternoon we went 
to see Cleopatra’s Needle, which lies to the east- 
ward of the city [Alexandria]. It is almost close 
to the sea, and lifts up its head amidst an heap 
of ruins, which appear to have been a circle of 
magnificent buildings, which surround it. 

“Tt is said that there were originally three 
obelisks which bore the name, and that one has 
been buried by its own weight and the rising of 
the sand about it. 

“It is certain, however, that two of them 
stood here at about fifty yards asunder—one of 
them was torn up by the roots in a violent storm 
some years ago, and ‘ prone on the ground lies 
grovelling many a rood.’ 

** These obelisks are of granite, which is the 
marble peculiar to this place. They are of a 
single stone, sixty feet in length, and covered 
on all sides with hieroglyphics. 

“The one which is standing yields only in 
beauty to Pompey’s Pillar among the remains 
of this august city, and it is a wonder that no 
attempt has been made to transport the fallen 
needle to Europe. 


* What a beautiful termination would it make | 


to one of the vistas at Chatsworth! What a 
noble addition would it prove to the collection at 
Stow! But the expenses would be too heavy 
for any but a princely purse to discharge, and the 
relic would be too valuable for any but a monarch 
to possess.” 

The author also gives an account of 
Pompey’s Pillar and the prank of some Eng- 
lish sailors, who by means of a kite got a 
rope over the top, by which they ascended. 
In proof of this he says that the initials 
ot their names were legible in black paint 
just beneath the capital. They found that 
a foot and ankle of a statue were at the top. 
Near Pompey’s Pillar were a number of 
granite pillars, about thirty feet high, of 
a single stone, placed in parallel lines, 
thirty of which were still standing. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


the following | 


over- | 
thrown, and also a curious suggestion as to | 
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{ remember well the solitary obelisk now 
standing erect on the Thames Embank- 
;ment when it was lying prone on the sand 
jat Ramleh, close to Alexandria in Egypt, 
as it supplied a convenient seat after a walk 
on the seashore in the burning heat. 

Ismail Pasha or his predecessor, I believe, 
had presented it to the English nation prior 
to 1868, the year that 1 made its acquaint- 
ance ; and it started its adventurous voyage 
to England just ten years later through 
the munificence of Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
when it broke loose from its moorings in 
ithe stormy Bay of Biscay before it was 
| safely landed on our coasts. 

Dumas speaks of one Needle as “* couchée 
et & moitié ensevelie dans le sable” in 1830, 
but he does not mention whether at Ramleh 
or elsewhere. WILLIAM MERCER. 


History OF ENGLAND witH RIMING 
VERSES (11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278).—I remem- 
ber approximately the first two verses of 
the ‘‘ old song ’”’ referred to by Mr. HERBERT 
B. CLAYTON at the last reference :— 

The Romans in England at first did sway, 
And the Saxons after them led the way, 
And they tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 
Which both of them got from the Norman bow ; 
Yet barring all pother, 
Both one and the other 
Were all of them kings in their turn. 
King William the Conqueror first did reign, 
And William his son by an arrow was slain, 
And Henry the First was a scholar bright, 
And Stephen was forced for his crown to fight. 
Yet barring all pother, Ke. 
JOHN R. MaGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 





By a curious coincidence Mr. HERBERT B, 
CLAYTON has, so to speak, forced my hand, 
and I hope he will force others to answer his 
query satisfactorily. I have spent some 
| time over the ‘ History of England’ in verse 
|he alludes to, and have some notes on it. 
|There are about half a dozen editions of a 
song in the Music Catalogue in the British 
| Museum, ranging from 1790 to 1876. The 
| first line is ‘‘ The Romans in England they 
‘once did sway,’ and the song concludes with 

** They were all of them kings in their turn.” 
The title is ‘The Chapter of Kings: a 
/ celebrated historical song, written by Mr. 
| Collins, and sung by Mr. Dignum.’ Another 
| edition says, ‘* Sung with universal applause 
iby Mr. Collins, author of ‘The Brush.’ ” 
i'The later editions (1839 and onwards) are 
‘carried on to the present Reign with 


Chronological References, by D. M.”’ 
One bibliographical item ought not to be 


omitted. In 1818 a little book was published 
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called ‘ The Chapter of Kings,’ which no doubt 
was considered a work of art at the. time. 
Each verse has two pictures—the lines of 
the verse underneath, and the historical 
facts at top. Now ‘The Brush’ was an 





entertainment, and as such was published . 


late as 1899 in Oxberry’s ‘Theatrical 
Banquet. The song was sung in ‘The 
Brush’ by the author, in the character of 
an Irish schoolmaster, as we learn from a 
little book published at Birmingham in 
1804, entitled * Scripscrapologia: Collins’s 
Doggerel Dish of alt Sorts, consisting of 
songs, comic tales, quaint epigrams.’ To 
this a portrait of Collins is prefixed, and from 
the contents it seems he was a Bath personage 
or performer. That is as far as I can carry 
the matter at present. Unfortunately, Bath 
material for Collins seems scarce : 


as 


Museum. A. RHODES. 


‘History of the Kings and Queens of 
Kngland in Verse, from King Egbert to 
Queen Victoria,’ by A. Rossendale, appeared 
in 1846; and in the following year there was 


published ~The Royal Remembrancer; or, | 


Versified History of English Sovereigns.’ 
The author, W. Worth, covers the same 


period ; but there is no resemblance between 
the two works. Thomas Dibdin also pro- 
duced a metrical version of English history ; 
the manuscript was in my hands a few years 
ago, but I cannot give its title at present. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ARNO SURNAME (11 S. iv. 290).—In one 
case, at least—Arno’s Grove, Southgate, 
Middlesex—this name appears as a form of 
Arnold. Some account of this interesting 
house, formerly ‘‘ Arnold’s Grove,”’ appears 
in Thorne’s ‘Environs of London,’ part ii. 
p-. 560. A description of Arno’s Grove will 
also be found in ‘ The Beauties of England 
and Wales’ (London and Middlesex), vol. ii. 
p- 709, facing which reference is a fine con- 
temporary engraving of the mansion. 

F. S. SNELL. 


Latimer, in his ‘ Annals of Bristol in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ says that a publican 
of the name of Arno kept an inn in High 
Street, Bristol, in the year 1773. 

About a mile from Bristol Railway Station, 
along the Bath Road, there is a locality 
named ‘ Arno’s Vale,” but the derivation 
of this designation is unknown. 

About 1757 a Bristol merchant named 
Reeve built a large mansion at Arno’s Vale. 
This mansion, which was known as *“‘ Arno’s 


Keene’s | 
Bath Journal for the years likely to give 
particulars of Collins is not in the British | 


Court,” was some years ago purchased 

by Roman Catholics, and is now used as a 

reformatory for youthful offenders of that 

faith. a. T. MORGAN. 
Bristol Cathedral. 


Mr. A. H. ARKLE can find the name of 
Arno in the current London * Post Office 
Directory,’ in the ‘‘Court’”’ section, and 
the son of this Arno in the suburban division 
of the same ‘ Directory.’ The former would 
be described in French as a rentier, whilst 
the latter is a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. A. Hz. 

[Dryraspust and Mr. A. Lewts are thanked for 
replies. ] 


THOMAS OLIVER, Bonp STREET (II S. iv. 
290).—There is no one of this name among 
Bond Street residents in the ‘ Universal 
British Directory,’ 1790-91. There were then 
four of the name living in Mark Lane, Brick 
Lane, Fleet Street, and Brook Street. The 
| prerogative will of Robert Oliver of St. 
James's, Westminster, proved 4 Feb., 1773, 
mentions his godson Robert Oliver, son of 
Thomas Oliver. W. Roserts Crow. 


According to the ‘ Universal British 
| Directory of Trade and Commerce’ (1791), 
he then traded as a French trimming-maker 
at 112. New Bond Street. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


There was a clock- and watch-maker 
‘named Thomas Oliver in business in 1790- 
1800 at 2, Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
which is close to Bond Street. 
Tom JONES. 


Thomas Oliver was a well-known jeweller 
and goldsmith at 17, Fleet Street, at this 
date, but I cannot find this name at Bond 
Street anywhere near 1786. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


LeEMAN STREET, FE. (11S. iv. 210, 258, 316). 
—In the * Antiquities’ column of The East 
London Advertiser for 13 July, 1901, is a 
long account of this street and of the Leman 
family, written by myself. The paper was 
reprinted in ‘East London Antiquities.’ 
The street was named after William Leman, 
a nephew of Sir John Leman, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1616-17, and the inheritor of 
the greater part of his estates, which included 
a considerable amount of property in the 
Fast End. Goodman's Fields were some- 
times known as Leman’s Fields. William 
Leman married Rebecca, elder daughter and 
coheiress of Edward Prescott, citizen and 
salter. 


He was created a baronet 3 March, 
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1664/5, and was buried at Northaw, co. 
Herts, 3 September, 1667. He was _ suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, 
William, who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Lewis Mansel, Bt., of Margam, co. Gla- 
morgan. He died 18 July, 1701, and was 
succeeded by his grandson William, his 


eldest son, Mansel Leman, having prede- | 
Mansel Leman had married on | 


ceased him. 
17 May, 1683, Lucy Alie of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East. It was through these marriages 
that Great Prescott Street, Mansel Street, 
and Great and Little Alie Streets derived 
their names. 

The name was accented on the first syl- 
lable, as in the ordinary word that occurs 
in the old Shakespearian song :— 

A cup of wine, that ’s brisk and fine, 
And drink unto the leman mine, 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 
‘Henry IV.,’ Part IL., V. iii. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“ALL MY EYE AND Betry Martin” 
(ILS. iv. 207, 254, 294, 313).—May I submit 


the following, which I copy from a newspaper | 
| 250, 315).—The best ‘Synopsis of the Roman 


cutting dated December, 1906 ?— 

‘My Eve anp Berry MArtiIx.—The origin 
of this phrase has been given by Dr. Butler, who 
was head master of Shrewsbury School, and after- 
wards Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. It 
appears that many years ago a party of gipsies 


were apprehended and taken before a magistrate. | 


The constable gave evidence against a very 
extraordinary woman, named Betty Martin. 
She became violently excited, rushed up to him, 
and gave him a tremendous blow in the eye. 
After which the boys and rabble used to follow 
the unfortunate officer with cries of ‘ My eye and 
Betty_Martin.’ ”’ 
H. GoupDcHAtx. 

Versailles. 

[Mr. T. SHEPHERD and MR. GEORGE WHERRY 
are also thanked for replies. ] 


‘* AS SURE AS GOD MADE LITTLE APPLES ”’ 
(11 S. iv. 289).—I have always understood 
that this was a Devonshire or West-Country 
proverb, and that the full rendering was: 


** As sure as God made little apples on big | 
| the figure 8, which we call Arabic, lying on 


trees.” JOHN HODGKIN. 

I remember this saying in Norwich more 
than forty years ago; and quite recently 
T heard it here in Bristol. Curiously enough, 
in both places I recall it as having been used 
by old Army officers. 

FREDERICK T, HIBGAME. 


This is a widely known saying—in North 
Midland counties at any rate and years ago 
I often heard it in Derbyshire in this form, 
“* As sure 


as God made crab apples.’’ 





Crab or wild apples are by no means 
enticing to eat until they have been well 
** smothered,” and even then are ‘‘as sour 
as a crab ”’?; but some eat them with a 
relish and consider them good for the body 
medicinally, though in what way I cannot 
say. It is a fruit despised, yet some say 
things in its favour and find pleasure in 
** munching ”’ it. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


I have never heard this expression, but 
it recalls a saying familiar to me in London, 
** T can’t do so-and-so for little apples.” 


HF. 5B. 


** He can’t do this, that, or the other for 
little apples ’’ has appeared within, I should 
say, the last ten years, probably originating 
at one of the Universities. These “ little 
apples’ have ousted from favour the older 
symbols, *‘ toffee,” “* nuts,” &c. 

SUSSEX. 

(Cc. Cc. B. and Mr. F. A. RUssELL 
thanked for their replies. | 


are also 


Dates IN ROMAN NUMERALS (11 S. iv. 


Numerals’ which I have met with is in ‘ The 
Tutor’s Assistant ; being a Compendium of 
Arithmetic,’ &e., by Francis Walkingame. I 
suppose, perhaps wrongly, that the Synopsis 
is given in all editions of Walkingame. 
Mine is “ By T. Crosby. A New Edition 
corrected....by Samuel Maynard, editor of 
KXeith’s Mathematical Works, &c., 1848.” 
On p. 45, foot-note, mention is made of 


|S. Maynard, Mathematical and Philosophical 


Bookseller, No. 8, Earl's Court, Cranbourn 
Street, Leicester Square. 

The Synopsis appears On pp. 19-22. 
Walkingame, Crosby, or Maynard says that 
he has been chiefly indebted to the following 
works: Peter Bungus, ‘ Bergomatis Nu- 
merorumn, &c., second edition, 4to, Bergomi 
xtoxcr; M. I. Tritheme, ‘ Polygraphie,’ 
4to, Paris, 1561; and I. Gerrard, * Sigla- 
rium Romanum,’ 4to, London, mMpcexcti. 
In the date of the first of these three books 


its side, means 1000. 
In the Synopsis the reversed © (7.e., 9) 
is invariably placed half above and _ half 


below the line. This, however, is not a 
general rule. For 1000 there are twelve 


variants: M; or M; or ®; or a large O 
standing on and pierced by something like 
an anchor; or DG; or CI9; or [; or 8; 
or a symbol in the shape of St. Andrew’s 
Cross with plain ends; or one like M, its 
dexter stroke barbed, with a shallow middle, 
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| 
in which stands an I (? an Egyptian cross) ;| comma divides IIII from King, and after 


or one resembling a trident standing on its 
prongs, with a short handle capped by a 
stroke; or %. 

The complications are puzzling, e.g., 
when what I have compared to a trident has 
the stroke cutting the handle instead of on 
the top, the symbol equals 100,000. Again, 
another symbol for 100,000 resembles the 
conventional feather of an arrow, a_per- 
pendicular line supported on each side by 
three diagonal lines. The addition of one 
supporting line on each side raises the figure 
to 1,000,000. These are a few examples. 

Following these numerical letters and sym- 
bols, which range from 1 to 10,000,000,000, 
are two notes. 
examples of the point or stop, often intro- 


duced to divide one character from another, | 


when the number is expressed by more than 
one letter, eg.. C.XL; c¢.D.xc.1x. The 
second gives the ‘“ marks frequently seen 
added to magical characters (see H. C. 
Agrippa, ‘De Occulta Philosophia,’ folio, 
1533) °°; e.g., a plain Latin cross means ten; 


the same minus the dexter arm means five: 


the same cross plus a lower arm on the | 


sinister side equals fifteen; and so on, till 
the with o attached to the sinister 
arm means one thousand. Then follow 
** Roman characters, found in ancient Latin 
manuscripts. ...seemingly arbitrary.” 

The dates given by F. R. F. inhis query, 
amended on p. 315, are undoubtedly 1596, 
1697, and 1579. Mr. GRaAy’s interpretations 
require the addition of 400 in each case. 


cross 


discussion concerning Roman _ nu- 


The 


merals gives me an opportunity of asking the | 


following question: Why, in English and, 
perhaps, other letterpress, is a full stop 
placed after the Roman numeral ? 

I am open to correction, but I believe that 
the stop does not appear in ancient Roman 
inscriptions, except as dividing all words, 
numbers included, from one another. 

I have inspected a good many coins, 
almost all of the nineteenth and this century 
—English, French, Spanish, Prussian, Portu- 
&c. In only two instances have I 


guese, 


found the stop as, perhaps, the completion | 


of the numeral: one is a twopenny piece of 
George III., dated 1797; the other is a 
120-grani piece of Ferdinand IT., King of the 
Two Sicilies, 1856. The intention of the 
stop above the line in the twopenny piece 
is doubtful. The half-crown (1817) and 


the crown (1820) of ‘‘George III”? have no 
rupee 
King.” 


dated 
The 


numeral. <A 


IIIT, 


the 
* William 


after 
has 


stop 
1835 








|it may be unnecessary. 


The first of these gives | 





| bearing the same Christian name ; 


| full 


King comes a full stop, as, similarly, a full 
stop follows 1835 on the reverse. 

Our coins of the last King and of the 
present have VII and V respectively, with- 
out stops. The Roman numerals on the 
faces of clocks and watches have none. 

One’s bookbinder, unless he is forbidden to 
do so, as mine has been for many years, 
puts in the stop wherever he can, although 
Perhaps it counts 
as a letter in the bill. According to my 
observation, one hardly ever finds the stop 
on ** publisher’s cloth ” after the numbers of 
the volumes, or after the title, &e. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


My answer to F. R. F.’s query was based 
on the Scottish method of enumeration, ¢.g., 
Nelson’s monument at Forres, N.B., erected 
in 1806. The date is there expressed by 
10010000v1.,, which means that 1 before 
two reverse C's signifies 1000; 1 before one 
reverse C imports 500; 3c letters indicate 
300; vi, 6=1806 (People’s Friend, 31 May, 
1909). PatTRicK GRAY. 

Dundee. 


The following 
1899-1900, vol. ii. 
querist :— 

‘** In old books M[=1000] is sometimes given in 
this manner C19, and the D like 19, therefore c1op 
is 1500. Look on the two cs which are equal to 
M, or 1000, as a circle, thus—O, and consider it 
to be 1000; then by cutting it in two, c19, you have 
two 500s.” 

Thus c1lo19 xcvi = 1596; cr1o'1oe|xcevi = 
1697 ; CIOD LXxXIx=1579. F.C... C. 

Huddersfield. 

{It has been the general practice of printers 


from The Library World, 
p-. 218, may help your 


| to insert a full stop after Roman letters used as 


numerals for dates or to distinguish sovereigns 
but the late 
Howard Collins in his ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Guide,’ which is intended as a style-book for 
printing-offices, advocates the omission of the 
stop in the above instances. In recent 
numismatic works the point is often omitted. 

Mr. GRay reverses every € in his Nelson in- 
scription, thus introducing a fresh element of 


| uncertainty. ] 


ROBERT PARR, CENTENARIAN (11 S. iv. 
309).—Although I cannot say whether there 
is an inscription at Kinver, Staffs, to the 
above, the following note, which I made from 
The Sheffield Advertiser of 16 November, 
1792, may be of interest to your corre- 
spondent :— 

‘** Lately at Skiddy’s Alm House in Cork, Cathe- 
rine Parr, aged 103, great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Parr of England.” 

CuHas. Hatt Crovcs. 
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InTL’Intermédiaire, 10 Septembre, 1911, | 
is to be found a reproduction of a portrait of 
Jean Causeur, with a brief account of his 
lite. He was born in 1638, at the village of 
Ploumoguer, in Lower Brittany, and died 
on 10 July, 1775, at the village of Saint- 
Mathieu, near Brest! In his latest years 
his beard became replaced by a slight down, 
but at the age of 120 he still shaved himself 
and knelt down to hear mass. 

As members of the white race reach their 
prime about 30, it is scarcely credible that 
any of them, even if of very placid tempera- 
ment, resist the wear and tear of life for 
four or five times that period. Negro 
slaves in America have been credited with 
reaching an immense age. To what years 
do African blacks attain? They mature 
earlier than whites, but having less highly 
developed brains, they do not suffer from 
the mental anxiety which, according to 
doctors, saps the strength of many whites. 

M. P. 


Dr. Witt1aM MEAD, CENTENARIAN (11 S. 
iv. 310).—The inscription to this person is 
to be found on an altar-tomb in Ware 
churchyard, close to the south-east corner of 
the church. It reads: 

In memory of William Mead, M.D., 
Who departed this life the 28th of October, 
1652, aged 148 Years and 9 Months 
3 Weeks and 4 Days. 

In the parish register, under burials, we | 
find :— 

“©1652. Nov. 4. George Mead, doctor of | 
Physick.” | 
No age is specified, and the Christian name | 
is not the same; but the entry doubtless 
refers to William Mead, who died at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and was brought to Ware for | 
burial. 

Local tradition states that Mead’s age was | 
but 48, the “1’’ being added by a mason when | 
the inscription was recut on a new slab some | 
sixty years ago. Perhaps the same humorist 
altered George to William. 








W. B. GERISH. 
(Mr. C. Hatt Crovucg also thanked for reply.] 


TWINs AND SECOND Sicut (11 S. iii. 469 ; 
iv. 54, 156, 259, 299).—I am sorry we have 
lost sight of the curious statement made | 
by your original correspondent: that a 
certain twin could detect another twin, 
though unrelated to her and a stranger. 
This differs from the sympathy, physio- 
logical and psychological, between twins 
of one bearing which has of late been dis- 
cussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ St. SwITHIN. 





| order. 


Hotes on Books, Kr. 


Frederick James Furnivall : a Volume of Personal 

Record. (Oxford University Press.) 
FURNIVALL’s seventy-fifth birthday was cele- 
brated by a miscellany to which scholars from 
many quarters contributed. It was felt that his 
great services to English letters deserved some 
special recognition. Now, again, when his long 
life is ended, a host of friends have joined together 
in giving some idea of the man, his splendid 
enthusiasm, his many lovable qualities, and his 
extravagances. Mr. John Munro, who has been 
associated with him in Shakespearian work, 
leads off with a memoir which gives an excellent 
idea of the Doctor and no fewer than forty-nine 
friends follow. 

From all these appreciations one who did not 
know Furnivall can get an idea of the vividness 
of his personality, his lack of reserve, and the 
boyishness which he retained to the end. His 
vigour was, no doubt, in part due to his ascetic 
habits; and the fact that he received his friends 
in an A.B.C. shop rather than in an opulent 
London Club is characteristic of him. 

He was always pugnacious and ** loved a row,” 
and on occasions of this sort one might say of him 
what Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare: ‘* Some- 
times it was necessary he should be stop’d: 
Sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius.”’ 
Most of these outbursts are now wisely forgotten, 
but his friends ought to have kept him in better 
As late as 1909 *‘ The Shakspere Allusion- 
Book’ prints a note of his concerning a woodcut 
of some old drunkards with beasts’ heads at 
table; who are said to represent ‘‘ certain swinish 
Shakspereans.” To allow such vulgar abuse to 
appear was to do no service to the wonderful 
old enthusiast. 

This is Furnivall at his worst, which his best 
far outweighs. The reader who sees in these 
pages the many enterprises which he initiated, and 
the success which was due to his untiring effort, 
will be amazed. From all points of view come 
tributes to his vivacity, his great kindliness, and 
his invaluable powers of encouragement. There 
are many amusing touches, and even those who 
had no personal acquaintance with Furnivall will 
be able to recognize that he was truly a remarkable 
man. The savant has a way of being largely 
useless to the world, because he does not radiate, 
if we may use the expression, any of his learning. 


| Furnivall, alike in sport and scholarship, was alive 
/ every inch of him, and he made the best use of 
| his powers. 


‘THE COMBAT OF THE THIRTY’ is among the 
many historical subjects lately mentioned in 
DL’ Intermédiaire. An inquirer who asked whether 
the story may not be mere legend is referred 
by one correspondent to the Revue de Bretagne, 
de Vendée et d’ Anjou, 1896, t. ii. pp. 164— 
192, for the most complete account of the cele- 
brated feat of arms, while another writer gives a 
list of the men who fought. The St. John’s-tide 
bonfires, which were lighted in Paris itself in 


the middle of the eighteenth century, receive 
attention; and the coinage issued by the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem comes under notice, 
reference also being made to the position of the 
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Templars as financiers. In an interesting dis- | 
cussion of the exact position of ‘‘ écuyers 
(esquires), who were untitled men of gentle blood, 
it is pointed out that ‘‘ noble homme ”’ originally 
meant ‘ gentilhomme,’’ that is, man of good | 
lineage, though later it was degraded in usage | 
till it became very often exclusive of gentle birth. 
Other notes treat of De Séze, who defended 
Louis XVI. during his trial ; of the wounds received 
by Napoleon the Great, and of Louis Napoleon’s | 
escape from Ham. More than one ingenious 
historical explanation is offered of the proverbial | 
expression ‘‘ As vicious as a red _ass,”” but pro- | 
bably the saying in reality indicates that a red- 
haired donkey. like a red-haired man or a black 
leopard, is credited with an easily ruffled temper. 


The Cornhill opens with three articles concerning 
Nelson, the first speaking of the Victory, the second 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton at Altona, and 
the third of ‘Nelson as Women Saw Him.’ La 
Comtesse d’Oilliamson’s account of ‘ The Tombs 
of the Plantagenet Kings’ is introduced as part 
of a visit to Fontevrault Abbey, but it approxi- 
mates to guide-book literature. Mr. W. C 
Whetham and his wife in * The Conversion of 
the Master’ show how a Head of a College was 
induced to modify his views about religion 
and chapel services. ‘Flowers of the Thames 
and Cam’ are flowers of scholarship and epigram, 
pleasantly revived for us by a veteran scholar, 
the Rev. W. C. Green, whose reminiscences go 
back a long way. There is something very 
attractive in the easy grace of Eton scholarship 
at its best. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s article on 
‘The Wild Bird’s Throat’ should not be missed, 
for it is excellent alike in matter and style. Mr. 
George Greenwood has two pages in reply to 
Mr. Lang’s attack in September on his book on 
Shakespeare, and contends that his position and 
arguments have been misconceived. The lite- 
ary questions this time are on ‘ The Pilgrim’s | 
Progress,’ the answers to the Kipling paper being 
given. 

In The Nineteenth Century the Bishop of 
Winchester makes an important reply to Mr. 
Emmet’s paper of last month concerning free- | 
dom of thought and assertion of authority in the 
discussion of sacred subjects. Mr. J. H. White- 
house, M.P., has a very sensible article on 
‘Britain and Germany, suggesting methods 
which might lessen the friction between the two 
countries. The greater newspapers ought ‘‘to 
preserve the public from vicious fictions”’; 
members of the Reichstag ought to come over as 
guests of our Parliament; and there should be a 
special mission to Berlin, headed by a carefully 
chosen man such as Lord Haldane. In‘ East and 
West’ Sir Bampfylde Fuller enumerates some 
striking differences of thought. Mrs. M. L. 
Woods has been studying ‘ Shelley at Tan-yr-allt.’ 
The poet's mysterious adventure there with a man 
who attacked him in the night is capable of a 
local explanation which would hardly occur to 
the writer of this paper. Mr. Norman Pearson’s 
paper on ‘ The Idle Poor’ is startling, and we | 
are quite in agreement with his views as to | 
habitual vagrants. Sentimentalism is here, as he | 
rightly says, a great bar toreform. The “ tramp’s 
taste for prison ”’ is well developed, and he brings 
unfair odium on the genuine worker who is un- 
employed. Mrs. Barbara Wilson gives a clever | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and critical account of ‘ Country - House Visits’ 
as now carried out. Mr. Beckles Willson writes 
with authority on * The Defeat of ‘‘ Continental- 
ism’ in Canada: from a Canadian Standpoint.’ 
and Sir Walter Gilbey has some _ interesting 
* Recollections of Seventy Years,’ dealing specially 
with questions of traffic, railways, cycles, &c. 
He mentions that his friend Mr. Tegetmeier, 


/ now in his ninety-fourth year, travelled in tlie 


old steam carriage, which was not fast enough to 
oust the well-appointed and well-horsed coach. 


THE editorial in The Burlington Magazine is 
occupied with ‘Our Patrimonio Artistico,’ i.e., 
means to secure to the nation ‘* the few remaining 
masterpieces which are of such importance that 
their loss might be considered as a national 
disgrace.’ A confidential agreement between the 
Government and owners is suggested which would 
secure a reversion of the right to buy, and 
eliminate the profits of the middleman. Such 
owners might reasonably expect to be ‘‘ placed 
in a privileged position as regards death duties 
and succession duties.”’ 

Mr. Roger Fry begins an admirable account of 
the ‘ Exhibition of Old Masters at the Grafton 
Galleries,’ and Mr. Campbell Dodgson contributes 


| ‘Some Notes on Diirer,’ which areat once autho- 


ritative and admirably illustrated. ‘ The Limoges 
Enamels in the Salting Collection,’ by Mr. H. P. 
Mitchell, also includes many reproductions. The 
frontispiece of the number presents a striking 
statue of Athena owned by the Duchess of Con- 
naught, which, Sir Cecil Smith points out, belongs 
to the type of ‘ Minerva Pacifique,’ the patron- 
goddess of maidens rather than of war or wisdom. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 


| notices :— 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


| print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Sul the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. M. W. (‘‘ Between the stirrup and the ground 
| He mercy sought and mercy found”) -— See the 
articles on this subject at 8 S. viii. 518. 

8. V. B. (“Freedom of the City ”)—The thir- 
teenth division of the article ‘Freedom’ in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ runs: “The right of 
participating in the privileges attached to: a, 
membership of a company or trade; }, citizenship 
of atown or city; often conferred honoris causa 
upon eminent persons.” 

A. E. P. R. D.—Please insert references at the 
head of your replies. See notice above. 











